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that have been thought out with uncommon thoroughness are pre- 
sented with rare charm. 

At the very outset the reader can hardly fail to be struck by two 
salient features of these essays about French life. The first is their 
admirable form and structure ; the second is their reality. 

The two effects blend ; for literary structure is largely a matter 
of achieving that refined proportion which best conveys truth, and 
literary method is largely a matter of conscience in the use of 
imagination. The essays in French Perspectives are so constructed 
that each is a genuine and not merely an artificial whole — each is a 
perspective or vista leading into the heart of French life. By the use 
of an imagination that works effectively in the story-form, the author 
has given to the chapters of her book a liveliness and warmth of 
atmosphere that it would be impossible to gain through journalistic 
jottings or through detached anecdotes. But it is evident that every 
impression has been fully matured and that the final effect that each 
word of description will have upon the reader has been studied with 
an eye single to truth. From the ribbon that hung straight down 
from the shiny patent-leather hat of the child Bette when first she 
dawned upon the author's sight in " that triste place " the Sani- 
tarium, to the confident philosophy unconsciously expressed in the 
manner of those exiled musicians, " the Merciers in Topsbridge," all 
seems simple, genuine, devoid of the least touch of literary exaggera- 
tion or special pleading. 

The chapters of the book make us intimately — but not too inti- 
mately — acquainted with the patients in a somewhat extraordinary 
sanitarium, — a kind of play-sanitarium with a very earnest theory 
behind it; they introduce us in the same way to the members of a 
very agreeable bourgeois family, to an idealistic milliner, to women 
workers of many sorts, who live on little or nothing and love their 
trades, to a visionary reformer, to Charloun, a much-loved peasant 
poet of Provence, to an amiable cure, to several modern French 
poets, to many other striking individuals or groups. The reader has 
met many of these persons before, in fiction or in travel books ; now 
he seems to meet them in real life, and yet in a manner which permits 
them to retain all their attraction as persons in a story. The actors 
step from the stage, and one discovers that they are interesting men 
and women, not devoid of the charm which their acting por- 
trayed. The book, thus, instead of deliberately disillusioning one, 
subtly corrects one's crude general impressions, at the same time 
giving them a greater reality. And beneath all the varieties of life 
depicted, one feels an unmistakably real entity, which is France. 



Pencraft: A Plea for the Older Ways. By "William Wat- 
son. New York: John Lane Company, 1916. 

Quite apart from the fact that William Watson's little essay 
upon " Pencraft " is in itself, if not " literature," a choice and 
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fine exemplification of the art which the novel term describes, it is 
true that the author by merely launching this term, with its needful 
expository sails and tackle, upon the sea of literary discussion has 
done a real service to criticism. For the term formulates an idea 
that has been latent in the minds of most of those who, as writers or 
as readers, love the art of writing, regarding it as a noble art with 
certain high and exclusive claims— claims and correspondent duties 
belonging to the art rather than to the particular genius or message 
of the artist. And this idea is simply that in very truth there exists 
a manner of writing that may rightfully, and without shame or 
apology, be entitled literary. The practise of this manner of writing 
is " pencraft." Broadly, it is distinguished from the art of putting 
words together so that they may be sung or chanted — almost a lost 
art, this — and from the art of putting words together in such a 
manner that they may be effectively spoken — a much neglected art, 
but a true one. More narrowly, it is distinguished from the science 
of rhetoric in that it is not a science but an art or craft, depending 
consequently upon traditions, upon an instinct common to men of 
letters, upon that mood of abstraction and of superintense concentra- 
tion which the seriptive artist shares with other artists. 

The rules upon the observance of'which the successful practise of 
peneraf t is contingent are coy to formulation ; yet pencraft is not the 
same thing as genius or as facile self-expression. It is something that, 
like other crafts, may be learned ; yet not through rules or through 
servile imitation, but only through initiation and through devoted 
service. There is, then, a true seriptive art ; and the writer, simply 
because his materials happen to be facts, things, lives, definite ideas, 
should not blush to call himself a " literary man " nor yearn to be 
known simply as a man of parts who writes. Literature has as good 
a right to maintain the mysteries of its craft and the honor of its 
guild as have those arts of vaguer subject-matter, music and 
painting. 

If any one doubts that this idea, so simple and yet so unobvious, 
can be fruitful, let him turn to the criticisms of poetry which Mr. 
Watson offers in the volume under consideration — especially to the 
estimates of Pope and Blake. It is not as contrasted geniuses that 
the author views these two writers, nor as contrasted men of letters 
one of whom was a true poet while the other was not, but as prac- 
titioners of pencraft. No point of view could more effectually blot 
out the irrelevant personal elements that so often enter into literary 
estimates or could more tactfully prevent the intrusion of half- 
thought-out literary philosophy. And the resulting estimates appeal, 
not to erudite and bookish tastes, but to the fundamental literary 
sense, with a force and sureness that amply justifies the method. 

But quite apart from the fact that Mr. Watson has added a new 
term to our literary vocabulary, and that he has at the same time 
given form and vitality to an old thought, the very fineness and the 
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choice quality of his own work suggests a query. Pencraft connotes 
all the " literary " qualities — the freedom and security of literature, 
the sense which pervades it of not being cramped by limitations of 
space or daunted by the shortness of life, the impression it gives of 
peace in the midst of intense effort, of solidity and worth underlying 
brilliancy. It connotes, too, the deliberate organization and build- 
ing-up of ideas of fitness and fineness — ideas which choose as their 
vehicles the spacious, well-adorned sentence, the palatial paragraph, 
or the comely, well-balanced forms of literary architecture that in 
their simplicity suggest the reposeful grace of the Parthenon. And 
all these arise out of the literary mood, and are interpreted by it. 
The query, then, is, whether it is not the literary mood, rather than 
the literary craft, that is being called into question in these later 
days. Wisely or not, we are subjecting not only religion and phil- 
osophy, but literature as well, to a pragmatic test. We are prone to 
distrust all moods that we cannot carry with us into the current of 
life. And the difficulty of maintaining the literary mood, the 
evanescence of the mood which pencraft engenders, perhaps in some 
measure explains the false connotation that has grown up around the 
term " literary " and the prevalence in modern writings of a certain 
raw actuality. 



The Hungry Stones. By Rabindranath Tagore. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

There can be little doubt that as a poet Tagore appeals to the 
poetically minded in this country very nearly if not quite as strongly 
as he does to lovers of poetry in India. The question whether or 
not he really appeals to Americans as a story-teller is more diffi- 
cult to answer; yet this is a question that the reader of Tagore 'a 
recently published volume of short stories, The Hungry Stones, is 
fairly compelled to consider. These stories are, if the word may 
be pardoned, more Tagoreish than any of the author's previous 
writings. Although they resemble the conventional short story 
more closely in form than Tagore's poetry resembles the ordinary 
poem, they differ more widely in spirit from the sort of thing to 
which we have been accustomed than do the most mystical of the 
poems. 

In general we desire that a story should have a certain definite- 
ness of purpose — that it should have unity not only of atmosphere 
but of intention. The purpose indeed may be almost anything, from 
mere amusement to philosophical instruction, but we must be able 
to grasp it. In Tagore's stories, however, there is a kind of fluidity 
which baffles this desire. The author, one feels, does not know or care 
whether the story he is relating is romance or realism or merely a 
nursery tale. 

The title story, " The Hungry Stones," is a tale of supernatural 



